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have rejected this view and have attempted to explain space and
time as relations of appearances abstracted from experience and
confusedly apprehended. This must lead to the conclusion that
mathematics is invalid of real things in space. Both these diffi-
culties are avoided by the Critical view which regards space and
time as forms valid only of sensible objects, that is, as being
empirically real but as having no applicability to things when
considered in abstraction from 'our actual or possible sensuous
awareness of them. For the Newtonian difficulties spring from the
notion of space as something independently real and the Leibnizian
from the notion of it as a relation confusedly apprehended; both
views must therefore be regarded as erroneous.
It may, however, be objected that in treating space and time as
the forms of appearances only and not of things in themselves, the
Critical view reduces bodies to mere illusion and even makes it
impossible to draw any genuine distinction between illusion and
reality. This is a complete mistake arising from a failure to take
account of what is being asserted. To make matters more clear it
should be pointed out that the term 'appearance'1 is somewhat
ambiguous and is often used, especially in common speech, for
that which is illusory or dependent for its existence on the per-
ceptual peculiarities of particular individuals. The whole of what
are sometimes called the secondary qualities of things are subjec-
tive and therefore to be regarded as appearances in this sense.
Spatio-temporal properties, on the other hand, are usually and
rightly distinguished from these and regarded as the realities of
which the secondary qualities are only 'appearances'. This, too,
is in accordance with the Critical view which holds that space and
time as forms of sensibility are empirically real, and possess com-
plete objective validity for all percipients whatever. The innova-
tion of the Critical view is to conceive yet another level of reality,
namely that of things as they are in abstraction from all experience,
and to point out that in relation to these even space and time and
the objects in them with which applied geometry and physics are
concerned, must be regarded as appearances,2 that is, as trans-
cendently ideal.
It might further be objected that the view, though plausible in
respect of space, is inadmissible in respect of time, since by common
consent we apprehend ourselves in time, and thus time at least is
shown to be the form not of an appearance but of a thing in itself.
1 For a further statement of Kant's view, see pp. 146 if.            2 B 63.